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[See graphics to go with this story.] 

NANNIE RAINEY $ JERRY JOHNSON TALK ABOUT THE 
RECENT STRIKE VICTORY AT BROOKSIDE COAL MINE 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The following are interviews, 
with Nannie Rainey, a Brookside Nomen's Club activist 
in the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) struggle 
in Harlan, Kentucky , and miner Jerry Johnson. The 
interviews were conducted by UMWA Journal reporter 
Matt Witt, after the longest coal miners’ strike ever 
to take place in "Bloody Harlan" County ended in 
victory August 29. 

After 12 months , the Eastover Mining. Company , a 
subsidiary of Duke Power ( the nation’s sixth largest 
utility company) recognized the union as the sole . 
collective bargainer for the miners at the Brookside 
mine . The turning point of the strike came when court 
injunctions limited the picket lines to three miners, 
and Brookside women like Nannie Rainer mobilized to 
finally shut down the mine. 

The strike victory came only hours after the 
fatal shooting of 23-year old coal miner Lawrence 
Jones by Duke Power "supervisor" Bill Bruner. The 
killing was the culmination of a virtual "campavgn 
of terror" that marked the strike.) 

Nannie Rainey 

I'm glad we won, and I'm glad we fought for what 
we believed in, but it's a shame that boy had to die. 
What a waste of life, him being only 23. I feel so 
sorry for his widow and his little baby. 


contract is going to be the hospitalization. With 
seven kids, your medical bills is pretty high if you 
have to pay them yourself. 

I had to take my kids with me when Judge Hogg 
sent us to jail for picketing. I had never been i.n a 
jail before, and I hope I never am again. But Pro 
proud I did it, because good came out of it. I know 
the Women's Club will continue. We're organized now, 
and they might need us again somewhere else. We can't 
stop now. 

Maybe our children can learn to sleep easy again. 
Maybe everybody can relax for awhile, go to work, and 
live good. I hope so. 

Jerry Johnson 

It's a terrible high price to pay, but by 
Lawrence dying he probably saved an awful lot of other 
lives. Having a safety committee is going to save 
lives, not just from accidents either. We never have 
had any real dust control at our mine. That safety 
committee could keep a lot of men from getting 
black lung. 

It's especially going to help the older men. 
They've got such a high stake in their jobs. You know, 
once the company sees that they've got payments to 
make and they can't afford not to work, then they 
send them under bad top and they're afraid to speak 
up. Well now we'll have the safety committee to speak 
up for them, to say, "That's wrong and it* s danger- 
ous and you're not going to do it to that man." That's 
what we've always needed. 


It could have happened to my Jerry or any one 
of those men. We were all down on the floor one night 
last week because somebody driving by was shooting 
at the house. The kids had to get down from their 
bunkbeds. They might have been just trying to scare 
us, but when the bullets start flying they can hit 
anybody. My baby just hasn't been able to sleep since. 

I never expected shootings like this. I'd heard 
about it in the past, but it's not like being in 
it yourself. People we growed up with shooting at us, 
well, I just didn't expect that. 

My father was working at Brookside when we lost 
it from the UMWA in 1964. We never would have made 
it with $25 a week [strike benefits] like they had 
then. But when I heard we were going to get $100, 

I knew we could do it. We haven't lived like mil- 
lionaires, but we* ve lived. Our neighbors have been 
real good to us, brought us vegetables from the 
garden, things like that. 

But my kids are real happy now that their daddy's 
going back to work. They went without winter clothes 
last year--just some hand-me-downs we could find 
but they'll be able to have them now. For me and 
Jerry, I think the first thing we're going to get 
when we save some money again is a bed. The old one 
we've got we've had for a long, long time. 

I'm especially relieved that they're going to 
drop the evictions. You know, we got notice a few 
months ago to move out, because the company owns 
the house, and we just didn't know what to do. We 
had nowhere to go. My father couldn't take us in, 
not with our seven kids. 


The most important 


thing for us with the UMWA 


I'll tell you something else: all this would 
not have happened if we still had the old corrupt 
leadership in the UMWA. I know I wouldn't have voted 
for them. I would have rather had nothing. But this 
bunch have been good to us. They let us pretty much 
run our own strike, and gave us all the money and 
the legal help and publicity that we needed to win, 
I'd like to see all these other unions rank-and-file 
controlled and run democratic. It's the way it's 
got to be. 

We've got to get this whole county organized- 
all labor- -so we can elect our own county officials 
and change some of these laws that's against us now. 
It's like in North Carolina. I spent a lot of time- 
picketing over there in this strike. I tell you, 
the reason Duke fought us so hard was because they 
knew all working people were watching us. North Caro- 
lina is only seven or eight per cent union, and 
they wanted to make an example of us, hot only in 
Kentucky but for their other workers in North 
Carolina too. 

We would not have won without Wilbur Hobby and 
the AFL-CIO and the rank-and-file steelworkers and 
all these other people. I made a lot of friends ever 
there, and I expect to go back and help them when 
they need it. It surprised me in North Carolina to 
find that the students was all with us, at Duke 
University and some other schools we went to. 

I'd like to work with some of these people here 
and get a newspaper going in Harlan County for work- 
ing people. Tell the facts. Like do some investiga- 
tion on this black water they're pouring in our 
streams from the tipples. We'll show people the 
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source of it, tell them how it's killing our streams 
and our fish. 

Or we'll look at some of these strip mine oper- 
ators that get permits to mine on an 80 degree slope 
when the law says 27 degrees is the limit. Who's 
giving them the permits? I'd like to find out and 
make sure everybody knows about it. But the Harlan 
Daily Enterprise- -it just tells the operators' side 
of the story. 

I'd say the only way to build a union is to 
start teaching the kids when they're young. My little 
one saw me putting on my bank cap before the strike 
was over- -she didn't know I was wearing it to march 
down in Harlan--and she started saying "Daddy's a 
scab. Daddy's a scab." She 'knew what was going on. 

But then she goes to school and the teacher 
makes her take off this "Vote UMWA" pin she ' s wear- 
ing. And she starts getting all X's f unsatisfactory] . 
Well, then she went to another school, and gets all 
S's [satisfactory]. There's only one answer : we 
need to get organized and get newnpeople in the 
school board. 

This strike brought us together. It taught us 
who the real enemy is, and it showed us that we can 
fight back and win, if we're organized. We'll never 
forget that. 

--30-- 

FORD'S ENVIRONMENTAL VOTING RECORD; 

ONLY 2 CONGRESSPGOPLE HAD WORSE RECORDS 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--If you liked Nixon's policies 
on the environment, you'll love Gerald Ford. His 
voting record fully reflects his loyalty to his im- 
portant lobbyist friends. 

According to the congressional ranking provid- 
ed by the Friends of the Earth and the League of 
Conservation Voters, in the period from 1961 to 
1970 only two congresspeople had worse environment- 
al voting records than Ford. And in 1971, Ford rank- 
ed 322nd out of 435. 

He voted for the supersonic transport (SST) , 
for .atomic testing in Alaska, for a destructive 
Army Corps of Engineers river project, and against 
mass transit, pesticide controls, and the right of 
individuals to sue on environmental issues. He also 
voted to allocate $315 million to bury radioactive 
wastes in a salt mine in Lyons, Kansas — a plan even 
the Atomic Energy Commission later conceded was dan- 
gerous . 

In 1972, with increasing pressure from envir- 
onmental groups. Ford's record improved only margin- 
ally. He still voted against setting abatement dead- 
lines for industrial pollution. He also set back im- 
provements in job health and safety conditions by 
opposing funds for safety inspectors and by voting 
to exempt small companies from the Occupational 
Health and Safety Act. 

Ford also supported the cyclamate compensation 
bill that permitted producers of these hanned toxics 
materials to sue the government for their losses, 
thereby encouraging the marketing of dangerous pro- 
ducts and setting precedents for later favors to 
distributors of banned pesticides and other substan- 
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ces . 

Even the Nixon administration supported an 
amendment to permit cities to use $700 million 
from the Highway Trust Fund for mass transit.. But 
Ford sided with the highway lobby (the oil and 
auto industries mainly) and voted against it. 

In 1973 he voted against this amendment again, 
and also voted to delete a key provision that 
authorized $800 million in operating subsidies 
for the Urbai Mass Transit bill. He also support- 
ed nuclear explosions in order to release natural 
gas (the plan was finally scrapped when even the 
small amounts of gas released were found to be 
radioactive), pipeline construction through nat- 
ional parks, and opposed legislation that would 
allow states to set stricter radiation standards 
than thoseodf the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Going beyond many other Alaska pipeline 
advocates, he voted to exempt from the National 
Envioronmental Policy Act not only the construc- 
tion, but also the operation of the pipeline. 

Since becoming president, Ford has indicated 
that he is opposed to mass transit operating sub- 
sidies and would not sign a transit bill over 
$11 billion. "As a MichiganeiEr with the name of 
Ford," he said recently, "I am not going to say 
anything unkind about automobiles . " 

-30- 

( thanks to Bartle Bull of the Village Voice) 
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CLOTHING WORKERS LAUNCH NATIONWIDE BOYCOTT 
AGAINST VAN HEUSEN SHIRT COMPANY 

NEW YORK (LNS)--A nationwide boycott against 
the Phillips Van Heusen Shirt Company was recent- 
ly launched by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America (ACWA) . The boycott falls on the heels 
of the recently successful ACWA boycott against 
the Farah pants company, and coincides with a 
current organizing drive of Van Heusen workers 
in Puerto Rico and the southern United States. 

As with the Farah campaign, most of the workers 
involved are Third World, and perhaps 75-80% of 
them are women. 

Union officials say boycott activities are 
taking place in sixty different cities and the 
campaign is just beginning to get off the ground . 
Many of Van Heusen 's 100 retail stores are being 
picketed as well as several major department 
stores ' which carry Van Heusen shirts . 

Van Heusen, the world's second largest 
shirt manufacturer, has been singled out by the 
ACWA as the industry's "most anti-union employer" 
and a firm believer in runaway shops . 

Union officials explain that 30 years ago 
Van Heusen employed 3,100 union workers in six 
plants in New York and Pennsylvania. Today the 
company has closed down most of its northern 
plants but has opened fifteen others in non-union 
areas of the South . 

"Van Heusen has gone to great lengths to keep 
the union out of the South," explains boycott 
organizer Bill Patterson. Currently, only 900 of 
Van Heusen 's 4,300 workers in the U.S. have a 
union contract --the rest work at or near the fed- 
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era! minimum wage,, 

Recently, Van, Heusen has been moving the bulk 
, : .f Its production to Hong Kong, then Taiwan, and 
now South Korea, whe e it produces over 50% of its 
ub I;rts. The average garment worker in Taiwan receive; 
elf an hour and 'unionizing in both South Korea and 
Taiwan is illegal „ in Taiwan, under martial law, 
j.r is illegal for more than seven people to congre- 
gate. 

Patterson says that the union has become '"in- 
creasingly concerned, with repressive conditions a- 
broad," and sees the need to "change oppressive 
: climates abroad so that free labor organizing can. 
exist . " 

And within the United States, the company has 
i.old. its employees in the South that it will move , 
from there too if the workers "go union". The ACWA 
points out that this constitutes coercing the work- 
ers and has filed charges of unfair labor practices 
with the National Labor Relations Board. 

— 30— 

(Thanks to Bill Peters for this story.) 
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(See packets #602, 607, 610, 621, 633 and 638) 

AEG SAFETY EXPERT RESIGNS TO PUBLICIZE THE 
"POTENTIALLY DANGEROUS CONDITIONS 
IN THE NATION'S NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS" 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— Charging that the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission (AEG) is using "wholly unacceptable" 
methods to judge the dangers in nuclear reactors, a. 
tending AEG safety expert announced September 2.1 
that he was quiting his research job with the AEG 
"in order to be free to tell the American people 
about the potentially dangerous conditions in the 
nation's nuclear power plants. 

"In spite of the soothing reassurances that the 
AEC gives to the uninformed, misled public," assert- 
ed. Carl Hocaver in his letter of resignation, "un- 
resolved questions about nuclear ' power safety are 
so grave that the United States should, consider a 
complete halt to nuclear power plant "construction 
while we see if these serious questions can some- 
how be resolved." 

Hocaver further announced his intentions to 
work, in the future with critics of nuclear reactors 
■ -like the Union of Concerned Scientists in Massa- 
chusettes and Ralph Nadar- -to inform the public of 
the serious nuclear power hazards. 

Hocaver" s announcement coincided with an AEC 
order closing down 21 of the United States' 50 nu- 
clear reactors during the next 60 days to undergo 
extensive safety checks for cracks in the pipes 
of their cooling systems. 

‘While critics of nuclear reactors have for a 
long time pointed to the potential hazards of cool- 
ing systems- -which have never been adequately 'test- 
ed -the AEC has until now refused to acknowledge 

any problem. Just recently, however’, a Commonwealth 
Edison plant in Morris, Illinois registered a leak 
.... at a rate of 5 gallons a minute— of radioactive 
water used to cool the nuclear core of the reactor. 
'The leak was limited to a crack in the cooling 
pipes , and. subsequent investigations of other plants 
revealed other cases of cracked pipes. 
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Of the 21 plants that the AEC, has ordered, 
to shut, down for cooling system examination and 
repairs , 20 were manufactured by the General F- 
lectric Company. In keeping with their approach 
of down-playing nuclear safety hazards, G.E ha c 
insisted that one day should be sufficient for 
the reactor safety inspections. The AEC, no tor, 
ious fox its lack; of caution, estimated that each 
inspection would require a week. 

— 30 — 
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AD BUDGETS FOR HUGE FOOD COMPANIES REVEALED, 

FAR. EXCEEDS FDA BUDGET 

WASHINGTON (CSPI/LNS) —Advertisements a re- 
ubiquitous . Everyone who watches TV knows the 
Coke and Pepsi, jingles, that the astrema v* dr rk 
Tang and that Morris the cat can't res st N 
Lives cat food. Everyone also knows that adver- 
tisements cost money, but just how much money 
corporations spend to promote their prod*** '< c 
largely unknown. 

In the August 26 issue of the trade magazine 
Advertising Age, however, the advertising budgets 
of the 1.00 leading national advertisers w-'ere a 
vealed. General. Foods, ranking third in. the top 
100, paid $1.80 million to promote its products . 
General Mills spent $74 .million convincing the 
public to buy its breakfast cereals, cake ro.ix.es 
and. Parker Brothers games. Kraft co spent $74 
million advertising its food products. 

Comparing these budgets to those of govern- 
ment regulatory agencies is one way of putting 
these figures into perspective. For example, 
the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) Bureau of 
Foods is responsible for insuring the safety of 
our food supply. The Bureau had a. budget, of 
$65,791,030 in fiscal, year 1974 with which to 
perform this crucial function. 

According to a lawyer in FDA's Office of 
the General Counsel, the Bureau has more problems 
than its present staff can possibly deal with, 
yet; General Foods alone spent almost three times, 
as much money on advertising as did the Bureau, 
on watching over the entire food industry . 

Millions upon millions of dollars are .spent, 
annually to promote foods high in sugar and fat. 
and low in protein, vitamins and minerals. Coca- 
Cola invested $24 million in advertisements for 
"the real thing." Last; year Jell-0 was backed by 
$6.5 million worth of advertisements. Post Alpha- 
Bits, a sugar coated breakfast cereal from Genera. 
Foods, received $2 million in ad support. 

Joseph E. Seagram extolled the virtues of 
its alcoholic beverages in almost $65.2 ntjcllion 
worth of advertisements while Anheuser-Busch, 

Inc. makers of Bud.wei.ser and Michelob be = r- ~pV" f 
$36.5 million. 

The "big four" cereal manufacturers , Kellogg 
General Mills, General Foods, and Quaker Oats, 
spent a combined total of more than $23 mi Lli.cn 
advertising just their sugar-coated breakfast; 
cereals. (TheTotal budget for breakfast cereals 
exceeded $90 million.) Most of this money pur- 
chased time for TV commercial s aired during ch.il- 
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diren 9 s programs „ Yet sugar-coated cereal s * a 'long 
witlT&ther ; 5Ugaryxfdeds, '■ 'contribute to tooth decay* 
and other:!healthoprobl;ems 0 

Public interest organizations attempt, to fx 1 
the large gap left by the government in alerting 
people to these health dangers, but their f Inarm la. 
resources are not even in the PDA f s league,, much 
less that of the food companies 0 More money was 
spent on advertising Coca-Cola last year than was 

probably spent by all public interest ad‘ mr.: 

groups put together o Public opinion is shaped by 
those who have the public’s ear 0 At pr menu y or > 
the large food companies can afford to buy access 
to that ear and they are doing so every day of the 
year 0 

7 - 50 - 

(Thanks to the Center for Science in the Public 
Interest for Memo No. 2 of their Food Project.! 
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(See packet #620 for extensive background on Vinyl 
Chloride o ) 

NEW FINDINGS REVEU THAT VINYL CHLORIDE MAY CAUSE 
GENETIC DAMAGE AND BIRTH DAMAGE 

WASHINGTON, D 0 C 0 (LNS) -- New evidence reveal i 
in early September Indicates that exposure to the 
ubiquitous vinyl chloride, the basic chemical of 
the modern plastics industry, may also cause gene- 
tic damage and birth defects as well as* cancers 

Internationally known cancer expert Dxs iimirp 
Selikoff told an Senate Commerce Committee is Subcom- 
mittee on the Environment that "early findings in- 
dicate that vinyl chloride may be mutagenic as we 11 
as carcinogenic «, M 

Although evidence is currently limited. Sell- 
koff said laboratory tests conducted In Sweden and 
New York have led him to believe that vinyl eh 1 ox- 
ide :1s an even greater health threat than original;: 1 
real i zed. o 

Another witness, Dm Joseph Wagoner of the 
National Institute for Occupational Safety and 
Health, said that exposure to vinyl chloride also 
Increases the risk of cancer of the respiratory sis 
tern, blood-forming tissues, and the brain and cen- 
tral nervous system, in addition to anglosam mm ar 
extremely rare form, of liver cancer 0 

Vinyl chloride (VC), which in 1972 was the 26* 
most produced chemical In the U 0 S 0 , is the fixed ml 
of much of the modern plastics industry. Sore of 
the gas was, until recently, used as an aerosol pm 
pel. Xante It has since been banned as carcinogen:!!. 
Well over 90 % of it is processed into the white, 
powdery resin poly vinyl chloride (PVC) 0 
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HUNDREDS DEMONSTRATE IN SAIGON TO PROTEST BANNING 
Of NEWSPAPERS CR’CICAl OF TH1E1J 

NEW YORK. (INS) -- Several hundred demon - 
- r ^ t m - i m ch e-d through Saigon 8 s streets Sept- 
ember 20 pro testing’ a government order to con- 
fiscate three daily newspapers which had printed, 
an article hostile to president Nguyen. Van Thieiuu 
a V D id ig article was the complete text of 
a sth > i ~ p r m s ‘ x point ’’indictment” of 


Minutes after the police delivered the firsi 
.isolation order to the paper Dai Dan ‘Too, 
it:e:rSc priests, Buddhist monks and others 
tossed bundJ.es of newspapers into the streets, 

- f f P 1 f od the New York Times 0 Newsboys , j ournaJ - 
and other onlookers then scooped up the pa-'' 
a.s they fluttered, onto the street 0 News-- 
on bi, cycles sped past a loose gauntlet of 
ncioth.es police who fought with some of the 
hs and. timed, to wrench the banned papers from 


oik im.ei 


Outside the nearby printing shop of Dien 
T 11 ,p ^pp° " M m da ' \ 9 a mmii'i3T scene occurred, 
Then a. group of demonstrators marched for half 
a mtl.e bo the offices of f:he third banned news- 
paper* Song flam There, on the blocked-off: 
e ho i 'uugfef are , a dejmxnxtratxor was held, for near- 
x tui hours 0 F x - , for the most part, did 
n °t try to interfe.re although plainclothes police 
roughed, up several youths and one priest, and, 
an American telex/ uslon //rewthad its camera lens 


f R ] t NT t 4ND BFRm INS fS STILL BADLY IN 

NEED Of FUNDS , AND SUBSCRIBERS ARE STILL WAY BEHIND 
IN PAYMENTS c PLEASE HELP US OUT AND PAY YOUR. 

BACK Blits, no IT tonv v n 
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from: Liberation Support Movement, east coast unit, 

P.O. Box 349, New City, New York 10956 

This Fall the LSM will do an east coast touri with 
audio visual programs on the revolution in Africa, in- 
cluding films, music, literature and discussion. The 
tour is conceived as a means of publicizing the peoples 
struggles in Southern Africa, and raising funds for 
material support projects. 

LSM would like to encourage campus and community 
groups to see the presentation. The tentative itine- 
rary is: 

Sept .15 -Oct. 1- -New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts 

Oct. 2-10--New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, New 
York 

Oct .11-25 --Upstate New York and Ohio 
Oct .26 -Nov. 5 --Pennsylvania 
Nov„6-20--New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware 
Nov ,2 1-31 --Washington D.C., Virginia, North 
Carolina 

Dates are flexible so contact LSM. 

The films are Free People of Guinea Bissau, and 
the Liberation Struggle In Namibia. We also have a 
film and filmstrip made by LSM, In Liberated Mozambique, 
and Armed Struggle in Angola. 

Rates for the presentation are, for institutions, 
$150 for a two hour presentation and $100 for 1 hour; 
and for community groups, the two hour presentation for 
$75, or half of the money collected at the door, which 
ever is larger. 

from: The Fifth Estate, 1346 Conn*. Ave,NW, Suite 519, 

Washington DC 20036, (202)785-4891 or (202) 785- 

8330. 

The Fifth Estate, anon-partisan, non-sectarian, action/ 
research group, is looking for a new staff person, pre- 
ferably a woman. We are looking for somebody with 
experience in either research, or organizing, preferably 
both. Our office is run collectively, the hours are 
long, and the pay hovers around subsistence level. 

We are looking for a person with a general left 
perspective, who is organizationally rather than 
anarchist i cal ly oriented. You should be flexible 
enough, politically and socially, to communicate with 
persons of various political orientations and life- 
rs t- y I cs 

We need this person immediately. In fact, we 
could have used you yesterday. We are willing to train 
you in the various aspects of our work, which involves 
research on the American Intelligence Community, and 
certain aspects of the military and criminal justice 
systems „ 

Please call, write, or stop by and see us. 
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from: Alternative Press Digest, 22 Dane Road, Margate 

Kent, England. 

Please note our new permanent address. 
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from: Resistance Print Shop, Box 3310, Philadelphia, 

Pa 0 19130 , (215) PO3-2660 o 

Established anti-capitalist (movement) print 
shop needs new worker, preferably male, to be the 
sixth member of three women, two men collective. 

Four day work week, subsistence wage. No previous 
skills needed, although preferred . Start as soon 
as possible o *Desire at least one year committment. 

from: The Central Committee of Correspondence, 

3226 Powelton Ave . , Philadelphia, Pa 0 19104 

The Central Committee of^orresppndence has 
published its recently revised Mailing List of 
Movement Organ i'z at ions_ for Radical Social Cha nge, 
August 1974, 9th edition. The list is arranged 
region by region and includes 2300 groups in the 
U.S..and Canada, with some foreign listings . Cost 
is $1.75; printed on gummed sheets, $5 a 00 e 

A list of prisoner-related organizations and 
political publications is also available free to 
prisoners . 

To library publications, the subscription rate 
is $1*50 per edition with a minimum order of $3 o 00 o 
The list is published every nine months ; k 

from: Margaret Kaminski , The Glass Bell Press, 

242 Ashland, Detroit, Michigan 48215. 

The Glass Bell Press is a proof press which 
prints broadsides and bookmarks of women's poetry, 
which has been operating for six months . So far, 
work by Michigan poets Gail Steslick, Judith McCombs, 
and Gloria Dye have been printed, along with a poem 
by Toni Ortner Zimmerman, editor of Connections. 

Two poems by Ellen Bass, co-editor of an anthology 
of women's poetry. No More Masks', and author of 
I'm Not Your Laughing Daughter are underway now. 

The press is named after Under a Glass Bell, 
a book by Anais Nin, whose writing and work on 
her own printing press in Greenwich Village in the 
40 's is an inspiration to many women. 

Glass Bell is currently distributing the broad- 
sides, which are hand set and hand printed, the 
plate individually inked each time, free to sub- 
scribers of Moving Out, Detroit's feminist literary 
magazine . 

The subscription list for Moving Out has doubled 
and we need donations for the high quality paper 
we use. 

Glass Bell is open to manuscripts of broadside- 
length poems (20-30 lines) from women. Enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed -envelope , 

kkk kkk kkk kkkk kkk kkk 

from: Guardian, 33 West 17th Street, New York, 

N.Y. 10011, (212) 691-0404. 

A special issue of the Guardian, "Which Side 
Are You On? Rank-and-file insurgencies in the U.S. 
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labor movement . ”* is now available 0 This 28 page 
issue outlines some of the problems- facing working 
people and -examines the resistance movement launched 
initially by third world and rank-and-file workers . 

Single copies are .35$ each* Special bulk rates 
are available 0 Order - from the. above address. 

'He 'He He 'He He He He ieie He 'He 'He 'He "He He He He 'He He He He 

from: Review of African.. Political.. Economy p Merlin 

Press* Sufferance.. Wharf;, 2-4 West Ferry Road 

London ^ England 14 0 

A new journal, aimed at stimulating.. vigorous de- 

bate within a radical perspective., on Africa and im- 
perialism is now available o 

The journal will be published 3 times a year* in 
August* December and Aprils each-issue approx 0 40*000 

words* including 4 or 5 articles (maximum 10*000 

words)* plus book reviews. and documents. Subscribers 

will also, receive Radical African a* the bibliography 
produced by Chris Allen in Edinburgh 0 

Annual subscriptions (3 issues) are $5.00. Air- 
mail is extra. Make checks, payable to Review of 
African Political Economy. 

He He He He He He * ‘He He r He He He He He He He 'He ‘He He He He 

from: A Union For Radical Political Economics/ Poli- 

tical Education and Action Project, Box 331, 

Cathedral Station, New York, N.Y. 10025. 

A detailed study of the energy situation has been 
completed by URPE/PEA in collaboration with the New 
York chapter of Science for the People. 

The energy packet now available. , "The Energy 
Crisis-A Matter of Profits", contains a thorough 
discussion of all aspects of the energy situation. 
Sections include Energy Facts , The Structure of the 
Oil Industry, The Energy Crisis and the International 
Situation, Oiling the Profit-Making Machinery: Gov- 
ernment Laws and Regulations , and the Impact on 
Working People. 

Charts, graphs, line drawings, and a bibliography 
are included. 

The packet is available- by writing to URPE/PEA" 
with a note and $3.00 ($2.50 for the packet and 50$ 
for mailing) . 

* * ’He He He He He He He He He He He He ie ie 'He ie He He He 

from: Solidarity Bookshop* 713 West Armitage* . 

Chicago* Illinois 60614. 

The women at Solidarity offer a booklist of the 
various publications they have available 0 It includes 
The Politics of Rape by. Susan Griffin* The Fourth 
World Manifesto* as well as statements on anarcho- 
feminism. 

The catalog is available., upon request. 

Also available is The Unknown Revolution by Voline 
a history of the Russian, Revolution, from an anarchist 
perspective . 

He He ±‘teHe He * * He ie He is le He He ± He is * * 


**'**END OF RMBB' FOR" TODAY**** 


(See graphics tn^thjs packet) 0 . ; : . 

2 MONTH OLD UFW TOMATO STRIKE CONTINUES AS GROWERS 
RESPOND WITH ATTACKS ON PICKETERS 

STOCKTON* Cal . (LNS)--The second ’’Battle 
of Stockton” exploded late in August with the 
walkout of 500 tomato workers* who ran into blub- 
swinging security guards and deputy sheriffs. 

Since then* a total of 700 Stockton tomato workers 
are now on strike* an action set off by a wage 
dispute. In Patterson another 500 have walked out* 
and 300 others in Davis have left the job. 

The strike began July 22 when tomato pickers 
discovered they were to be paid by the hour* at 
rates even lower than those received for piece 
work. 

Last year, strikers won an increase in the 
piece rate* from 20$ to 30$ a bucket. But workers 
now face a. reduction of $13 a day if they are paid 
by the hour. A piece worker can earn $30 a day* 
while hourly pay would cut the amount down to $17. 

Soon after the walkout* tomato pickers asked 
the United Farm Workers (UFW) to act as their 
bargaining agent. Manuel Chavez* director of or- 
ganizing for the UFW* explained that money is not 
the only issue in the Stockton crisis* and that 
workers want to be treated aa workers and not as 
slaves . 

Since the strike began* private guards hired 
by growers* and the San Joaquin Deputy Sheriffs 
have beaten and harassed the tomato workers* ar- 
resting many on flimsy charges. More than forty 
strikers have been arrested on charges ranging from 
malicious mischief and trespassing* to resisting 
arrest and assaulting an officer. 

At least a dozen people have been hospitalized 
in Stockton alone* including 13-year-old striker 
Jose Garza who had three ribs broken and suffered 
a concussion wheinarrested for trespassing into a 
tomato field* and 16-year-old Lupe Orozco, who 
ended up with multiple bruises and eye injuries 
when a deputy f s finger gouged her eye while she was 
being arrested for trespassing. 

In other incidents, security guards have 
threatened strikers with shotguns and knives* maced 
a woman and her son* taunted picket ers with threat- 
ening language* and set fires and threw rocks at 
pickets* trying to provoke e violent response. 

In addition* witnesses explain that the courts 
and deputy sheriffs show favoritism toward growers 
by refusing to arrest grower representatives and 
security guards when they are clearly violating the 
law. 

One grower agent* Gene Brown, drove a pickup 
truck right through a group of pickets on July 30* 
injuring Ray Barber who was later hospitalized. 

Other pickets were forced to scatter into the fields 
and were promptly charged with trespassing and at- 
tacked by the growers* guards. The Sheriff’s de- 
partment still refuses to arrest Brown, even after 
250 strikers protested at the San Joaquin County 
Courthouse July 31 and August 1* demanding that the 
grower agent be arrested. 

While growers 1 agents go free, arrested strikers 
cannot be released unless they promise not to re- 
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turn to the picketliqie and promise to stop all strike 
activities. In addition, Superior Court Judge Wil- 
liam Biddick limited the number of pickets to one o 
every thirty feet, in an injunction issued August 5. 

As a result of the strike, the sale of market 
tomatoes (green tomatoes) which can be picked only 
by hand, is several weeks behind schedule. And 
much of the tomato crop, explains a UFW spokesper- 
son, has rotted in the fields while tomatoes already 
picked rot while waiting to be packed. 

A number of growers have resorted to waiting 
for tomatoes to ripen, and have replaced pickers 
with machines, to prepare tomatoes for canning. 

But fearing that the strike will spread to cannery 
workers, the growers are already replacing them 
with immigrants without proper documents. These 
Mexican workers are often "imported" for a fee or 
pressured into coming to the U.S. by growers who 
want a cheap, unorganized labor force to break 
strikes. UFW officials say that growers use the 
immigrants to fill over 50% of the workforce in the 
fields. 

Regardless, Manuel Chavez asserts that Stock- 
ton area pickers will not go back to. work until all 
growers have signed contracts with the United Farm 
Workers . 

-30- 

(Thanks to El Malcriado for the information in this 
story.) 

**************************************************** 

CANCER FOUND IN RELATIVES OF ASBESTOS WORKERS THIRTY 
YEARS AFTER CONTACT; UNIONS RENEW FIGHT FOR STRICTER 
FEDERAL REGULATIONS 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- A new dimension has been 
added to the already serious health threats assoc- 
iated with asbestos, a mineral with 3000 industrial 
uses that is known to cause cancer and lung disease 
in workers who inhale it. 

According to a research study being conducted 
at New York's Mount Sinai Medical Center, asbestos 
workers are not the only ones who are affected by 
this dangerous mineral, but their families as well. 
Relatives of people who worked at an asbestos in- 
sulation plant during the 1940s are now -- thirty 
years later -- beginning to show the effects of on- 
ly peripheral and often brief exposure to asbestos. 

Thus far, of the 210 workers' family members 
examined by x-rays, nearly 40% have been found to 
have lung abnormalities common to asbestos workers. 
And four people who were indirectly exposed to as- 
bestos as children -- probably to fibers and dust 
brought home on their relatives' clothes — have 
recently developed mesothelioma, a rare form of 
cancer for which the only known cause is exposure 
to asbestos. Two have already died. 

Reacting to these most recent disclosures, 
labor unions officials announced their plans to 
challenge Federal asbestos regulations on the 
grounds that current rules fail to protect the 
health of asbestos workers and their families . 

"We will be fighting from a different dimen- 
sion, " explained a spokesperson from the Oil, Chem- 
ical and Atomic Workers Union. "We ' 11 be looking 
at a whole generation of our children . It's one 


thing to destroy a worker. It 's another to 
destroy his family." 

In challenging current asbestos regulations 
the unions will renew their demands, presented 
unsuccessfully at hearings three years ago, that 
manufacturing processes be designed so that wor- 
kers will not inhale any asbestos fibers, and that 
the employer provide special clothing, showers, 
and change and laundering facilities so that wor- 
kers do not bring the mineral fibers home to their 
families . Current regulations require none of 
these facilities, and the present five asbestos 
fiber parts per million (ppm) limit means that 
workers inhale billions of asbestos fibers each 
work day. 

Although the Department of Labor Occupation- 
al Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) ruled 
in 1972 that asbestos levels should be reduced to 
two ppm, to avoid inconveniencing industries, this 
ruling was delayed until the end of 1976. And 
yet evidence presented at these same hearings showed 
that the only safe exposure to asbestos was none 
at all. 

In fact, the experimental study which OSHA 
based their two fiber limit on has recently been 
revised in light of new evidence, indicating that 
the level of asbestos to which workers are now ex- 
posed can cause cancer and lung diseases years 
later. 

One problem which occupational health expert 
Dr. Irving Selikoff has consistently emphasized is 
that the multiple effects of asbestos do not show 
up until two, three and sometimes even four de- 
cades after exposure. Thus the magnitude of the 
danger is almost always underestimated by statis- 
tical reports . 

For example, cases of mesothelioma have begun 
to appear only now among people who worked in as- 
bestos ridden shipyards during World War II. 

"What we are seeing today reflects the size 
of the work force in the 1930s and 1940s when as- 
bestos production was one tenth of what it is to- 
day," explained Selikoff warning that there may 
eventually be an "epidemic" of mesothelioma cases . 

Furthermore, since asbestos fibers remain in 
the environment, the threat is magnified and ex- 
tends to the general public as well as workers . 
Asbestos fibers can still be found in the attic 
dust of the homes of workers who worked in asbestos 
plants as many as thirty years ago. 

And judging from:the government's record in 
regulating asbestos pollution, the epidemic which 
Selikoff warns of is a real possibility. In Du- 
luth, Minnesota, a U.S. court has allowed a Reserve 
Mining Company to continue dumping asbestos contam- 
inated wastes into Lake Superior since thus far no 
Minnesotans have suffered any ill effects from 
drinking the contaminated water or breathing the 
fiber-filled air. With this kind of approach, reg- 
ulatory actions come only when it is already too 
late. 

-30- 

(See graphics section of this packet for graphics 
to accompany this story.) 
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(See graphics to accompany this story.) 

THREE YEARS OF INTERNMENT IN NORTHERN IRELAND: 
"VIOLENCE WILL NOT END UNTIL INTERNMENT IS PHASED 

OUT." 

by Christine Bond and Kevin Donleavy 

LIBERATION News Service 

"It is almost three years since my arrest and 
imprisonment on August 9th 3 1971. From that date 
I have been interned without charge or trial. " 

— Sean P . Murphy 
Hut 1Z2 3 Cage 22 
Long Kesh Camp 

Through the little streets of Belfast 
In the dark of early morn 
British soldiers came marauding 
Wrecking peoples homes with scorn. 

Armored cars and tanks and guns 
C’.-'i.u: Camdito take away our sons 

But everyone wilt stand behind 
The men behind the wire 

— from the song 3 "The Men 
Behind the Wive. " 

It has been three years since internment came 
to Northern Ireland on August 9, 1971. Since then 
over 1600 men, women and children have been impri- 
soned indefinitely without charge or trial behind 
the barbed wire of camps such as Long Kesh, Milli- 
gan, and the women's prison of Armagh. Almost 600 
are being held now. 

They are being held for the alleged crimes of 
belonging to an illegal organization, having a fath- 
■ef.^who was active during IRA campaigns of fifteen 
and twenty years ago, being seen at one toolmany 
legal demonstrations, or as is the case often with 
children, being caught throwing stones at the Brit- 
ish army. They have been held from a few months up 
to the full three years for eight of the men. 


In 1973 the first of the first of the Loyalists-- 
members of organizations such as the Ulster Defense 
Association, that want to maintain union with En- 
gland--were interned. It was also in 1973 that the 
first woman, a Republican, was interned in Armagh Jail. 

Most of the prisoners are held in Long Kesh. 

Called by the British the Maze Prison, it is situated 
ten miles south of Belfast in the quiet countryside. 

The camp, built inside an army base, consists of six 
compounds containing four quonset huts each. Intern- 
ees are only allowed to move around within their com- 
pounds, called by them, cages. 

One observer .) a Loyalist who visited the camp, 
said, "Food served to the prisoners is always virtu- 
ally cold and of very poor quality; prisoners have 
to use one wash hand basin as well as one toilet among 
30 of them; many of the prisoners ' personal belong- 
ings have either been damaged or destroyed; the huts 
in which the prisoners sleep are in great need of re- 
pair, many having leaking roofs as well as being rat- 
infested; newspapers have been banned from the pris- 
oners and television viewing is prohibited; there is 
gross overcrowding with twice as many in the huts as 
there should be," 

The different political organizations are sep- 
arated, Loyalist and Republicans housed in different 
cages. Surrounding the cages are miles of hurricane 
fencing, barbed wire, and corrugated iron reaching 
up 20 feet or more high. Prisoners are allowed to 
leave the compounds only for appearances before the 
internment tribunal or for the half-hour weekly visit. 

Up until November, 1972, detention was a sim- 
ple matter of the government signing a detention or- 
der on the advice of the British security forces. 
Because of adverse and widespread public opinion 
around internment, the rules have changed but the 
game remains the same. 


The first roundup began at 4 a.m. on August 9, 
1971, with 200 men from the Catholic ghettos of 
Belfast and Derry being awakened by armed soldiers 
and hustled off, some of them still in pajamas, to 
the improvised reception centers in army and police 
barracks . 

Within a week, scores of victims of the first 
roundup returned from captivity with horrifying 
stories of brutality and beatings, burnings with 
cigarettes and the administration of drugs. By the 
end of the year, the Compton iReport, with its con- 
demnation of the techniques practiced in the "deep 
interrogation center" at Bajrlykinler, County Down, 
had confirmed much of the damning evidence of po- 
lice and army brutality previously volunteered to 


An arrested suspect can be held for 72 hours with- 
out being charged. Then she or he must be released 
unless the Chief Constable applies to the Secretary 
of State for an Interim Custody Order. The Chief Con- 
stable then refers the case to the Commissioners who 
preside over the quasi- legal courts in Long Kesh. It 
usually is eight months before the defendant actually 
appears before the Commissioners. 

The Commission hearings are a sham on normal ju- 
diciary proceedings. "Evidence" usually consists 
of statements by informers, read out by Special Branch 
men or army officers standing behind a curtain to pre- 
serve their anonymity. Informers evidence is often 
hearsay, which means that the information can come 
to the court third or even fourth hand. 


the press. 

These techniques included the selection of 
individuals who were then subjected to "psychologi- 
cal disorientation" in order to gain information’. 

Such treatment usually left the person a nervous 
shadow of his former self. 

Politically, those held come from different 
spectrums opposing British Army rule. The vast ma- 
jority belong to the Provisional Irish Republican 
Army, which has been carrying on a guerilla cam- 

paign against the British Army for the last four 
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Defense lawyers are strictly limited in their 
right of cross examination, especially where the iden- 
tity of informers is concerned. More often than not, 
the defendant and his or her legal advisor are asked 
to leave the courtroom during a hearing. 

Just recently, for example, Elizabeth McKee, the 
first woman interned without trial, was released. 

She was picked up in January, 1973 and has been in 
Armagh Jail since then. McKee was brought before Com- 
missioners on three occasions. On the first two oc- 
casions the Special Branch said they had "evidence." 

) September 25, 1974 more.... 



The third time they admitted that they had no evidence 
to produce o 

Demonstrations against internment have been al- 
most a weekly event in Belfast and Derry for. four years . 
Hunger strikes by both republican and loyalist intern- 
ees take place off and on in Long Kesh , Mag.il 1:1 gan, 
and Grumlin jails; and in Mount joy and Portlaoise 
prisons in the South „ 

A republican internee in Long Kesh writes, "To- 
day, a solidarity among workers could smash intern- 
ment, bring about the release of political prisoners, 
and eventually bring about the unity of our sundered 
country o ff 

And now both sides of the activist struggle in 
Northern Ireland are fighting for the destruction of 
the policy of internment 0 The Official and Provision- 
al branches of the Irish Republican Army, which- -to- 
gether with their Tpoiitidal wings, the Sinn Fein or- 
ganizations- -have complained about internment since 
1971, are being joined in at least this one issue by 
all sorts of anti- republican political and paramili- 
tary bodies o 

A spokesman for the Ulster Defense Association ( 
(UoDoA„), who wished to remain anonymous, said recent- 
ly that ’’Detention without trial must be ended, and 
bleedxn’ soon 0 How the hell can Britain expect us to 
remain triie-biii^ loyalists, and fight to remain loyal- 
ists, when our members are constantly being detained, 
interrogated, and maltreated by the British Army here 
in Ulster?” 

The UoDoAo until recent months has been one of the 
most highly feared of the loyalist para-military groups 
in the North, and has claimed many attacks on Catholic- 
republican neighborhoods under the claim of preserving 
the purity of Protestant superiority in the North . ) 

The majority of other loyalist para-military or- 
organizations have also issued statements condemning 
Internment . 

The command staff of the U.DoAo in Belfast recent- 
ly threatened not to support any loyalist politicians-- 
who are normally the cover of respectability for the 
UoDoA. and other loyalist groups-- who did not demand 
an end to internment „ 

The Northern Ireland Civil Rights Association 
(NICRA) has recently been campaigning for the release 
of all internees, loyalist and republicans NICRA points 
out that there are now more hostages detained than on 
the day of the beginning of internment in 1971, de- 
spite the promises by successive political leaders in 
the North to reduce the numbers of internees „ 

’’What no British government seems to realize is 
that Internment Is In itself an act of violence against 
the internees and the community from which they were 
snatched . Violence will not end In the North of Ire- 
land until internment is phased out,” said Edwina 
Stewart, general secretary of NICRA. 

The Irish Labour Party, the Alliance Party and 
the Social Democratic Labour Party in the North, and 
various elements in the monolithic Unionist Party are 
now on public record condemning the use of Internment . 

Papers such as the Irish News in Belfast and the 
prestigious Irish Times in Dublin continue to demand 
an abolition of political Internment in the North 0 

An interesting attitude has been taken by the 
r egime in the Irish Republic, in the souths While crit- 
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ici&ing the British government on the issue of 
internment, southern politicians keep their crit- 
ical remarks on a pretty mild level 0 

The fact that additions are being made to 
the prison on Spike Island, ouside the harbor of 
Cork City on the southern coast, has led to strong 
speculation that the southern government Is plan- 
ning to prepare its own internment facilities, 
since the pressure from English and northern pol- 
iticians keeps the Republic’s politicians on their 
toes. And leaks from the usual ’’trusted sources” 
seem to indicate that Arbour Hill and the Curragh, 
which were internment facilities used over the 
decades in the southern 26 countries, are being 
readied in the event of internment legislation 
being put on the books in the Republic . 

Hence, in the current anti -internment cam- 
paign being sponsored by the Hibernia , a politi- 
cal and historical review out of Dublin, there 
are no names published of southern government 
officials who are officially condemning intern- 
ment in the northern counties. 

The Hibernia campaign, which is proving to 
be the most massive and best organized anti-in- 
ternment campaign of the past 4 years, is gaining 
nation-wide support in the Irish Republic. Signers 
include well-known sports figures and prominent: 
writers, non-administration politicos, trade- 
union officials, leaders of progressive and social- 
ist elements, historians and church spokesmen. 

Hibernia magazine, the campaign’s signator- 
ies, and all progressive elements In both the 
north and south of Ireland, are appealing for 
American and European assistance. Progressive 
groups are asked to send statements of support and 
whatever funds can be spared--great or small-- 
and payable to the ’’End Internment Campaign,” 

206 Pearse Street, Dublin 2, Ireland. The peti- 
tion which groups and individuals are requested 
to send runs as follows: 

”We are opposed in principle to the Intern- 
ment of civilians without trial. We also believe 
that internment in Northern Ireland, now three 
years in operation, is both a continuing cause 
of violence and a primary obstacle to the success 
of peace initiatives. For these reasons we call 
for the immediate release of all internees In 
Northern Ireland . ” 

-30- 

ROCKEFELLER-ATTICA POSTER AVAILABLE 

WASHINGTON (LNS)--The National Campaign to Im- 
peach Nixon, in its final act before closing up shop, 
is distributing a poster geared toward the Rockefel- 
ler confirmation hearings and whatever follows. 

The poster reads ’’Stop Rockefeller! the Rich get 
richer and the Poor get hell.” There is a drawing 
of the Attica D Yard superimposed over Rockefeller's 
figure in the drawing, with ’’Attica Fell 9/9/71 
32 Dead Brothers” written in a 

The poster--50<j:each for 1-9, reduced rates for 
more--is available from The National Campaign, 2406 
18th St. NW c/o Glick, Washington D.C. 20009. All 
proceeds from the sale of the poster will go to the 
Attica Brothers Legal Defense. 
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(See packets #618, 552,. and' 545 for background 
information about MeAlester.) 

THREE PRISONERS DIE AT McALESTER PRISON'S 
NEW "ADJUSTMENT CENTERS ” 

’’EVERYONE IS AFRAID FOR THEIR LIVES” 

McALESTER , Okla© (LNS)--Three prisoners have 
died violently in less than a month at McAlester 
State PrIson--ORlahoma' s only maximum security pri- 
son® And more than 100 prisoners , most members of 
various prison groups , have been committed ”in the 
name of rehabilitation” to 2 4- hour lock-up in a 
newly created ’’Adjustment Center”, in the prison® 

Says one who has followed events at McAlester 
for some time, ”the situation is extremely volatile , 
extremely explosive® Everyone is afraid for their 

lives®” 

In July of 1973, most of McAlester went up in 
flames during a 9-day rebellion spawned by prisoner 
frustration with officials' lack of reforms® For 
the -.next ten months the prisoners still held in the 
burned out, 70-year-old prison suffered horrendous 
living conditions and prison repression including 
24-hour lock-pp and frequent CN and CS gassings in 
their cells. 

After months of legal work by the' American Ci- 
vil Liberties Union (ACLU) and HOPE (Help Our Pris- 
oners Exist ) 5 a prison support group , Federal Court 
Judge Luther Bohannon ordered on May 30 that the 
state corrections department begin immediate and far 
reaching changes at McAlester® 

But in late August correction department admin- 
istrators formed a ”reclassif icatiori” committee made 
up of guards and administrators long responsible for 
McAlester' s repressive conditions© The committee 
then ’’reclassified” 122 prisoners allegedly "in need 
of behaviorial and attitudinal changes” and on Aug- 
ust 30 s sent them to the newly created Adjustment 
Center® 

G earner demMI £ , 7 , however , the reclassified pri- 
soners were among the- most active in the prison- 
members of the Organization of Black Culture and U- 
nity, the Indian Culture Group, the United Indian 
Movement, the prison HOPE chapter, the Warden's i 
Housing Committee, the prison chapter of the JAYCEES 
(Junior Chamber of Commerce), and the prison maga- 
zine staff, ’’Crisis.” 

These prisoners were again locked up 24 hours 
a day and all personal property taken from them ex- 
cept for their typewriters ( they took the typewriter 
stands though)® All philosophy and educational 
books were confiscated under a dudden new ’’five 
books to a cell-reference books indluded”policy • 
Yet, although these books were seized and labeled 
’’contraband”, cowboy, gangster and adventure books 
were virtually ignored® 

On September 8 , the first prisoner in the Ad- 
justment Center was killed© ’’Fred Butler was a 6 ? 2” 
230 pound black man who could take care of himself,” 
said the HOPE spokeswoman® ”He was lured into an 
empty cell and stabbed to death by a group of other 
prisoners©” 

Reports from inside indicate that the prisoners 
believe that prison authorities are inciting other 
prisoners to commit murder© ’’And it's believable,” 
said the spokeswoman© ’’McAlester-- the people are so 
desperate; it’s such a hellhole some probably say 
they've got nothing to lose, ’why not work for some 


better treatment.’"”'' 

Four days later, on September 12, Roger Dycus , 
a 19-year old" serving two years for unauthorized us# 
of a motor vehicle, ewas found dead in his cell hanged 
by the neck with a piece of twine tied to an upper 
bunk® ’’Prisoners say that he was killed too ,” said 
the spokeswomah© "Some men saw it and are out of their 
minds with fear that they will be pexto 

In addition, Dycus 1 grandmother, Bessie Stafford 
and a friend, John Humphries, disclosed that they had 
received letters from Dycus saying that he was about 
to be murdered© Prison authorities claimed that 
Dycus had been trying to slash his wrifets and had nu- 
merous scars on both arms from suicide attempts before 
coming to the prison® 

But his grandmother said, "I never saw no scare 
on his arms, and he lived with me®. I saw him the day 
before he went up there (to McAlester) and he was 
wearing short sleeves • I remember looking him all over 
because I loved him.” 

Fearing that they too will be killed, the Adjust- 
ment Center prisoners as well as some others in the 
general prison population, have been on a hunger strike 
for several days, refusing to leave their cells to go 
to the mess hall© "I was in the prison just the other 
day,” the HOPE spokeswoman said, "and I saw a prisoner 
that I knew sitting on a bench. I reached for his 
hand as I went by to give him some encouragement, and 
it felt just like paper--skin tight over bones— he 
was dehydrated and sick from not eating®” 

But the prisoners’ fears are anything but para- 
noid fantasies® ’’Then just last night (Sept© 23),” 
the woman continued, "I was listening to the news and 
they said another prisoner had been killed-- stabbed 
to death in the mess hall. I just went to pieces©” 

Oklahoma state representative David Riggs , who 
has been investigating conditions $t McAlester since 
the 1973 rebellion, is head of a "Stenal Affairs” com- 
mittee looking into recent events at the prison© But 
already four key prisoners scheduled to give import- 
ant testimony at a meeting on September 25 have backed 
out for fear of their lives. 

When HOPE told Riggs that the potential witnesses 
must be moved to a protected place if they are expected 
to testify* Riggs replied that he had asked the acting 
warden Roy Sprinkle, if one particular prisoner hadn't 
asked to be moved. Sprinkle replied that the prisoner 
din not want to be moved® "Which is a lie,” charged 
the HOPE spokeswoman. "That prisoner is desperately 
afraid.” 

Bud Wilson, who from July 8 to September 18 was 
acting warden at McAlester, has also said that he will 
testify before the legislative committee--but only In 
private© And his wife told a HOPE member that she 
was afraid for his life. Wil&on was eased out of his 
job by superiors who didn’t like his liberal positions© 

The incident that finally forced him oat was a 
prison JAYGEE chapter banquet inside iMcAlesfer on 
September 14--a first for the prison© Several well- 
known critics of the prison were invited with Wilson's 
okay, including ACLU lawyers Mary Bane and Tom Williams 
Oklahoma Journal reporter John Gillie and a HOPE rep- 
resentative© 

When the new Corrections Department director 
Russell Lash, who originated the Adjustment Center idea 
found out however^, he "came unglued/’ the HOPE 
(CONTINUED ON i THE cINS IDE FRONT COVER® © © © ® ® ) 
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